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ARSTPACT 

To investigate the basic goal of the junior college 
as the preparation of students for future employment, especially for 
minority experiences, this study was conducted at three San Diego 
community-iunior colleges. Data for the investigation were provided 
by graduates who answered two auest ionna ires: the first, after their 
graduation with an AA, AS, or Certificate of Proficiency in dune 
1°68, and the second , a year later. From these two questionnaires, 
data concerning attitudinal shifts, job changes, and employment and 
persistence ratios were collected. The Chi-square test for 
significant differences failed to reveal any at the .0^ level between 
minority, nonminority groups, or individual ethnic groups on: (1) 

rate of employment, (2) rate of emoloyment in jobs related to the 
college programs completed, or (3) number of students who changed 
jobs during their first year of employment. Apoarently, the local 
community's emoloyment practices showed no evidence of differencial 
treatment. This test also indicated no significant differences 
between ethnic groups In mean beginning salaries or attitude toward 
colleqe atmosphere, counselors, courses, Instruction, or instructors. 
Another indication of the colleges' success was the fact that °2 ner 
rent of their graduates in this sample w°re employed full-time. (JO) 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

Dramatic expansion of the community college began 
in this decade. Reporting on the growth of the community 
college, Edmund J. Gleazer, Jr.,* Executive Director, 
American Association of Junior College, says that ten 
years ago one out of five students in the nation began 
his work in a community college. Now the number is more 
than one out of three. Soon it will be one out of two. 

Since 1960, community colleges have been estab- 
lished for the first time in twenty major cities. When 
the fall semester began in September, 1967, seventy com- 
munity colleges enrolled students for the first time. 

Within a decade, 1,000 publicly supported community 

colleges will make education beyond the high school avail- 

o 

able to youth and adults in every state. 

With this growth, the community colleges have been 
given increased responsibility for the education of today's 
youth who have left high school and arc available for full- 
time or part-time post-secondary education. An increasingly 

* Edmund J. Gleazer Jr. This is the Community 
Col lego (Boston: Houghton Mifflin Company ,l"i)G8 J » p. 4. 
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essential element of community college education has been 
in vocational education to fulfill the manpower needs for 
skilled and technical workers in industry, business, and 
government. Four-year colleges are eliminating more and 
more of the "skills" courses, and as a result the commun- 
ity colleges are rapidly expanding their programs to meet 
the needs of business and industry. The Vocational 
Education Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 90-576) gave impetus to 
this expansion by making funds available for innovative 
programs in the vocational areas. 

Procedures, techniques, and environment change so 
rapidly in business and industry that continuous evalua- 
tion and revision of the curriculum is mandatory. In 

discussing the basic function of community colleges in 

3 

educating for occupations, Jessie P. Bogue points out 
that methods essential to economical production, proces- 
sing or distribution in any given field arc subject to 
rapid changes. He believes the community college must be 
alert to these changes and constantly alter its curricula 
for functional efficiency. This writer concurs with 
Boguc's statement that "More tradition has no place in 
the community institution. It must be as sensitive and 
responsive to changing conditions as conditions are change- 
able. " 

•t 

J. P. Bogue. The Community College (New York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company,’ inc. , 19o0i. 
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In n conforonco at the United States Office of 
Education, where representatives of several business and 
industrial firms met, Education Commissioner Harold Howe 
discussed the revolutionary changes taking place in the 
United States in both business and education. He believes 
our common interest can furnish the basis for a new part- 
nership that will be of fundamental benefit to the nation.^ 

Vocational education, in addition to recognizing 
the need to meet technological changes, is now aware of 
the urgency of meeting compelling societal needs. As a 
result, the Vocational Education Amendments of 1968 (P.L. 
90-576) alters the traditional program of vocational educa- 
tion. The Act mandates in Part B that 15 percent of the 
state's funds shall be spent for disadvantaged students. 
Other parts of the Act refer to high funding priority being 
given to depressed areas, areas of high youth unemployment 
and high dropout rate. 

Data provided in this stud)' should help evaluate 
the sociological effectiveness of the vocational curricula 
of the San Diego Community Colleges through the employment 
of disadvan ;aged and ethnic minority groups in the local 
communities. 



^Benjamin H. Pearse. "Business, Industry, and 
Education, Inc." American Education, November, 1968, 
pp. 13-15. 
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Statement Of The Problem 

Do the perceptions, attitudes and other character 
istics of minority groups, relative to their community 
college experience, differ from those of nonminority 
groups? 

Do the employment practices of the community 
evidence differential treatment, relative to minority 
groups who completed a community college program? 

The specific purposes of this study were to: 

1. Determine if the community evidences differen- 

tial treatment toward minority groups in the 
San Diego Community College: 

a. Comparing the employment rates of ethnic 

groups ; 

b. Relating the curricular choices of students 

to their entry-level jobs; 

c. Assessing the frequency with which each 

ethnic group changes jobs; 

d. Comparing the beginning wage of minority 

groups with the nonminority groups. 

t 

2. Determining if the perceptions, attitudes, and 

other characteristics of minority groups, 
relative to their educational experiences as 
reflected by both the initial and the final 
questionnaire, differ from those of non- 
minority groups with respect to: 
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a. Coursos completed 

b. Instruction 

c. Instructors 

d. Counselors 

e. College atmosphere 



Importance Of The Study 

It appears that the seemingly conforming youth 
emerging from the post World War II period have been 
succeeded by an assertive, insistent, anxious, angry, 
and aware generation. Although each generation looks 
with fear and a sense of impending doom in appraising 

i 

the younger generation, the nonconforming, activist 
youth of today appear to present an acute social prob- 
lem for the survival of many institutional practices 
that apparently have been the warp and woof of American 
society. 

In discussing whether or not college graduates 
find what they want, Joseph Kratz and Harold A. Korm 
have this to say: 

After four years of college, many young 
people are still groping after a personal 
identity, wavering in their career plans, 
imresolved in their feelings about love and 
sex and the world and their place in it. 

They haven't learned to use reason well 
enough in facing their own problems and 
often make major life decisions, including 
choice of careers and marriage partners, by 
default . 
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The four-year study at the Institute for the 
Study of Human Problems at Stanford University 
reached this conclusion, "There is failure in 
the college years. And the sobering fact is 
that the colleges are failing the students. 

Colleges are not providing the kinds of experi- 
ences young people want and need, or feel they 
want and need, in developing their identities." 

On the part of students, dissatisfaction often 
erupts as student activism. The root of the dis- 
satisfaction is a basic shortcoming of the college 
itself; the demands that institutions make of their 
students are not Sufficiently adapted to the great 
diversity of the students and the differences in 
their prospective life and career plans. 

To resolve this problem will require careful 
analysis of the tensions between students and their 
college and a clear look at what colleges are doing 
now, right and wrong. Tensions between students 
and colleges are in part due to the fact that many 
young people come to the campus with high expecta- 
tions of their personalities. 

They seek better knowledge of themselves and 
other 1 people, gre ;er emotional self-sufficiency, 
and enhanced intellectual and esthetic powers. 

But they are given an academic curriculum that 
rarely begins to develop these capacities. Class- 
rooms usually provide segmented, condensed, or 
diluted versions of an academic specialty in the 
belief that these will nurture the student's intel- 
lectual powers. 

6 

Ralph Bugg believes that much improvement is being 
made, but underlying changes in attitudes come slowly. In 



g 

Joseph Kratz, and Harold A. Korm. "The Graduates- 
Did They Find What They Needed?" American Education , 

May, 1968, pp. 5-8. 

Ralph Bugg. "When College Isn't the Answer," 
Today's Health , American Medical Association, August, 1968 
pp. 42-45, 65-66. 
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order to accomplish the desired changes in attitude he 
says we must acknowledge to ourselves the worth of all 
types of useful workers and communicate this apprecia- 
tion to our youngsters through our words and actions. 

Also, we need to fuse the academic and vocational cur- 
riculums, and this involves another change of attitude. 
Bugg points out that most members of the educational 
community still tend, by and large, to regard vocational 
training as an awkward — even if necessary — adjunct to the 
system. The student who wants to become a craftsman, 
technician, or office worker should receive instruction 
in quality to the instruction that will be given the can- 
didate for a profession. 

Because of the lateness of the availability of 
vocational education to students, it is imperative that 

educational programs be developed which will prepare our 

students to adjust to a rapidly changing economy. Dr. 

7 

Howard A. Matthews, Director of the Office of Education's 
Division of Manpower Development and Training, emphasizes 
the fact that the people who are in school now will be 
the backbone of industrial and technological society when 
the year 2000 dawns. He questions whether they will be 

7 

Howard A. Matthews. "Tomorrow is Now," American 
Education, June, 1967, United States Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Office of Education, pp. 21-22. 
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prepared for tho radically different world of the 21st 
Century. Matthews believes they will not be prepared 
unless educators raise their sights because tho bulk of 
the training being given in our schools is geared to 
yesterday and not to tomorrow. 

8 

Today, according to Matthews, the terms "educa- 
tion" and "manpower" are virtually synonymous. When they 
are not, he believes they should be. Pertinent to this 
topic he gives two assumptions which must pervade all 
manpower policy. First, within every job skills are 
changing, and there Will be increasingly less emphasis on 
years of experience and more emphasis on education. Second, 
a radically increasing alertness, on ability to read well 
and compute accurately, analyze and solve problems, and 
work cooperatively with others. Matthews concludes that 
these are educational needs of people and of society, not 
of schools, universities, and institutions. These are our 
manpower needs. Education should be concerned only with 
what people do in the teaching-learning transaction. 

The cliche of the "generation gap" has particular 

g 

pertinence for minority youth. Dr. Kenneth B. Clark, 

8 Ibid. 

^Kenneth B. Clark. "The Search For Identity," Ebony , 
Vol. XXII, No. 10, August, 1967, pp. 39-42. 
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noted educator* and psychologist, suggests that to under- 
stand the positives of these young people, one must 
understand that no group of human beings can move from 
being the victims of extremes of injustice and inhumanity 
to the goals of self-acceptance and positive personal and 
racial identity without a transition period being marked 
by turmoil. 

At a time when n lack of jobs for Negroes, Mexican- 
Americans, and other minority groups is being cited as one 
reason for riots in the cities , people are asking how 
these minority groups are faring in today's period of 
record-high employment. With the increasing labor skills 
demanded by modern technology, some manpower experts think 
that education, rather than discrimination, is the highest 
barrier to minority gains in job hunting. The absence of 
these minority groups in white-collar jobs does not in 
itself prove that discrimination is practiced. There may 
be, at the present, few individuals in these groups quali- 
fied for such jobs. 

Great sums of federal money are being used to 
develop all types of vocational programs. COPE (Community 
Opportunities Program in Education) is an organization 
which provides an integrated community effort to encourage 
and enable youths and adults, especially minority and low- 
income individuals, to undertake and continue post-secondary 
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education. However, Phillip H. Vogt, 1 ® Professor of 
Sociology at the Municipal University of Omaha, states, 

"It is apparent that the array of programs now under way 
in behalf of the poor and disadvantaged minority groups, 
largely by the government, are producing minimal results." 
Mr. Vogt says it is apparent that only the ingenuity and 
resources of business and industry are such as to provide 
sufficient impact and coverage to make a real dent on the 
social ills of our great urban centers. 

Due to alleged discrimination in minority employ- 
ment in skilled trades, the minority groups have tended to 
reject vocational education. The resulting dilemma facing 
employers, educators, and minority persons is the exact 
role or benefit of vocational education as compared to an 
adademic transfer program. 

With the employment picture complicated by many 
contradictions and inconsistencies, it appears imperative 
that the community colleges study their own communities 
in an effort to solve local employment problems and revise 
curriculum and guidance programs to meet the needs of all 
ethnic groups. 



Chamber of Commerce of the United States. "More 
Jobs for Negroes, " Nation's Business , Vol. 55, No. 9, 
September, 1967, pp. 36-39. 
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Evans and Brandon^ - * feel that one of the best 
techniques of evaluation for determining the success or 
failure of past programs is by follow-up studies of past 
vocational students. This type of study could be used to 
determine the extent to which the vocational graduates 
were placed and how well they have succeeded in the occupa- 
tions for which they were trained. 

12 

Levitan stresses the importance of information 
concerning what happens to the vocational graduate in the 
world of work. He believes more information should be 
available in the form of statistics dealing with the place- 
ment record of vocational graduates. In a discussion of 

13 

needed research in vocational education, Vandcr Wcrf 
points out that follow-up studies as a way of evaluating 
the effectiveness of vocational programs have been meager 
indeed, if the literature is any measure. He suggests 
that the following questions are some which should be asked 

* ^Rupert Evans and George L. Brandon. "Research in 
Vocational Education," National Society For the Study of 
Education , 1965, p. 265. 

12 

Sar A. Levitan. Vocational Education and Federal 
Policy (Kalamazoo: Upjohn Institute for Employment 

Research , 1963), p. 11. 

13 

Lester S. Vander Werf. "Needed Research in Voca- 
tional Education," Phi Delta Kappan, XLVI (April, 1965), 
p. 407. 
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llow ninny students wore placed on jobs for whicli they wore 
or were not trained? How many are succeeding on jobs in 
which they were placed and for which they were or were not 
prepared? How are the students placed on jobs to begin 
with? What responsibility does the school have under pres- 
ent conditions? What personnel, procedures, and facilities 
are needed to have a systematic placement, follow-up and 
reporting service? 

The Report of the Panel of Consultants on Vocational 
Education*^ which was requested by President John F. 

Kennedy and chaired by Benjamin Willis, recognized the 
primary importance of successful job placement as basic to 
an evaluation of vocational education. The report stated 
that, in the opinion of many, the acid test of the quality 
of the vocational education program is placement of students 

in the occupations for which they receive instruction. 

15 

The Encyclopedia of Educational Research avers 
that evaluations of vocational education programs are subject 

“^ Education for a Changing World of Work . United 
States Department of Health, Education, and Welfare, Office 
of Education, Washington, D. C. : Government Printing 

Office, 1963, p. 89. 

15 

Encyclopedia of Educational Research (New York: 
McMillan Company, i960,), p. 1562. 
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to direct evaluation by thoso who employ the product and 
by fellow workers in tho occupation. The methods of 
evaluation, according to the Encyclopedia, which have 
been found useful are: 

1. A follow-up study of the employment and achieve- 

ment of those who have received instruction in 
vocational programs. 

2. A survey of opinions and attitudes of trainees 

or students while enrolled and during employ- 
ment. 

3. A more formal type of evaluation of shop, 

laboratory, and classroom methods and manage- 
ment in which the faculty engage individually 
or collectively. 

A report by the Task Force on Vocational-Technical 
16 

Education 1 proposed that the effectiveness of educational 
programs should be continuously evaluated through a follow- 
up of all students for an indefinite period and securing 
feedback on how well the programs are serving their con- 
sumers. The report suggested that such information could 
be used for program redevelopment and improvement as well 
as for continual escalation of individual skills. 



i r 

°Task Force on Vocational-Technical Education of the 
Education Commission of the States, "Changing the Context 
in Which Occupational Education Takes Place," American 
Vocational Journal , Vol. 43, No. 3, American Vocational 
Association, Washington, D. C. , March, 1968, p. 59. 
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In u study on the uso of follow-up in the evalua- 

17 

lion of Vocational Education, Sharp and Krasnegor found 
the most serious gap to be the lack of follow-up informa- 
tion at the post-high school level for those trained in 
technical institutes or junior colleges. It was determined 
that the most significant need in vocational follow-up 
research was a comprehensive evaluation of what happens 
to an individual who has been trained. The continuing 
need was emphasized for intensive small-scale studies of 
particular areas, programs, and factors and for equally 
strong studies in labor market requirements, employer pref- 
erences and behavior. 

In the previous statements there is a consensus 
regarding the effectiveness of follow-up studies in the 
evaluation of vocational education programs. It is also 
apparent that a real need exists for research which will 
determine whether or not our graduates are being placed in 
jobs for which they were prepared. The importance of 
following up graduates in the development of a guidance 
program can hardly be over emphasized. The school's con- 
cern for a student should not terminate abruptly when he 

17 

Laure M. Sharp and Rebecca Krasnegor. "The Use of 
Follow-Up Studies in the Evaluation of Vocational Educa- 
tion," Document No. ED 010 072, Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Bureau of Social Science Research, 
Inc., Washington, D. C. , May, 1966, p, 426. 
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is gruduatod. It is hoped that this study aids in making 
the curricular offerings in the San Diego Community Col- 
leges more relevant to student needs and also points out 
ways of improving guidance and placement services. 

18 

The writer wholeheartedly agrees with O'Connor 
in his belief that two-year colleges must be especially 
sensitive to ail sociological and technical changes and 
that follow-up is an indispensable aid to their vitality, 
efficiency, and productivity. 



Limitations Of The Study 

The three San Diego Community Colleges (San Diego 
City College, San Diego Mesa College, and San Diego 
Evening College) are part of the San Diego Unified School 
District. It is a K-14 district located in San Diego 
County. The community college enrollment as of December 
1, 1967, was 15,349. Total enrollment in the day col- 
leges was 8,379; enrollment at San Diego Evening College 
was 6,970. 

The population of the study included just those San 
Diego Community Colleges completing associate in arts or 
science degrees or certificates of proficiency at the end 
of the 1968 spring semester. 



1 8 

Thomas J. O'Connor. "Follow-up Studies in Junior 
Colleges; A Tool For Institutional Improvement," American 
Association of Junior Colleges, Document No. VT 001 271, 
Washington, D. C. : U. S. Office of Education, 1965, p. 77. 
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Method Or Study 

There were 921 students in the three Sun Diego 
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Community Colleges who received associate in urts or 
science degrees, or certificates of proficiency at the 
end of the 1968 spring semester; of this total, approx- 
imately 80 were Negro, Mexican-American, or other minority 
groups. 

Two weeks after the close of the semester, a 
questionnaire was mailed to all students to determine 
their employment status, name and address of employer, 
job title, salary, and an evaluation of the community col- 
lege program. 

Another questionnaire was sent each month for 
three months to those students who did not respond or 
were not employed, or continuing their education. 

One year later, July, 1969, a final questionnaire 
was mailed to all respondents. Analysis of the responses 
were made relative to the ethnic classification of the 
respondents. 

Organization Of The Remainder Of The Study 

Chapter II reviews and summarizes available lit- 
erature pertinent to the study. 

The design of the study, procedures, and methods 
used in obtaining the data, and the methods used in 
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analyzing the data are described in Chapter III. 

Chapter IV presents the analysis of data and 
specific findings in the order in which each part appeared 
in the questionnaire. 

A summary of the findings, conclusions, and the 
recommendations drawn from them are given in Chapter V. 




CHAPTER II 



REVIEW OF THE LITERATURE 

The review of the literature revealed many studies 
conducted to determine the success of community college 
transfer students to four-year institutions. However, 
the studies dealing with the success of vocational stu- 
dents in the world of work were meager indeed. Medsker's* 
studies of sixty-three, two-year colleges indicate that 
approximately one- third of the entering students later 
transfer to four-year institutions. Ho also stressed the 
importance of gathering information about two-year gradu- 
ates who enter directly into gainful employment , and points 

out that a very small amount of data on nontransfer gradu- 

2 

atos has been gathered. 

3 

Martorana also believes that two-year colleges 
have done a much bettor job of maintaining contact with 

^Lclnnd L. Medskcr. The Junior College, Progress 
and Prosnoct . (New York: Mctirnw-Uill book Company , Inc . , 

ID GO) , p. 24. 

2 Ibid. , p. 156. 

n 

S. V. Martorana. "Let's Broaden the Theme," An 
Address Presented at State University of Now York 1967 ** 
Suimiier "Con f c'rencc for Two-Year Colleg es', Stale University 
Agricultural und Technical College , Cobleskill (New York, 
June 17, 1965), p. 9. 
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the k I ndents in l?ic transfer programs than in the occupa- 
tional fields. 

To obtain the background and understanding of the 
total picture involved in this study, the literature was 
divided into three areas for review: 

1. Studies Concerned With the Education of Minority 

Groups 

2. Studies Related to Follow-up of Community Col- 

lege Students 

3. Studies Related to Employment Needs and Voca- 

tional Education 

Venn** believes that today's accelerating and chang- 
ing technology has placed man, his education, and his work 
in a new relationship in which education becomes the bridge 
between man and his work. With these technological changes 
and the rapid growth being experienced in the community 
colleges, it was felt that only studies made in the last 
ten years would be pertinent to this study. 



Studies Concerned With The Education 
Of Minority Groups 

Ethnic and religious groups vary with respect to 
the emphasis put upon college attendance. For instance, 



Grant Venn. 
American Counc 



Man, Education, 
il on Education 



and Work (Washington, 
',~T9'(TT7;'"p. 73. 
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the Jewish and Mormon groups stress the importance of 
education and, as a result, high proportions of these 

5 

groups do attend. 

Wolfle D points out that Catholics attend in 
smaller proportions than do Protestants because a large 
percentage of the Catholics in the United States come 
from cultural backgrounds which have not valued educa- 
tion highly. 

The most under-represented groups among the 

college-going population in our country are the Negroes, 

Orientals, the Spanish-speaking groups, and the French 

Canadians (in parts of Now England). The differences 

are decreasing, but at the present time the color of an 

individual's skin and the language spoken in the home 

y 

both influence the chances for a college education. 

To set the stage for reviewing the educational 
studies dealing with minority groups, the following defi- 
nition of education, as given by the editors of Syndrome , 
seems appropriate* 

5 

Ralph R. Fields. The Community College Movement 
(New York: McGraw-Hill Book Company , in c. , 1562), p. 27l . 

p 

°Dncl Volfle. America's Resources of Specialized 
Talent (New York: Harper & Brother’s",' l‘J5i) , p. TGKT 

^Fields, op. cit . , 271-272. 




